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England, and troops recalled from Palestine and other eastern fronts. Before the end of July the British divisions broken up after the March offensive had been reconstituted, and American troops were arriving at the rate of 300,000 a month, and being pushed into the battle line. The Germans, who were fighting against time in the hope of crushing the Allies before these reinforcements could appear on the scene, now began to see their position as highly critical.
The British Attack
The Allies pressed their advantage, and on August 8 Haig launched a great attack on the Amiens front, and in two days advanced twelve miles on a front of eighteen miles. This was a masterly operation planned in profound secrecy, and falling upon the enemy with complete surprise. A swarm of tanks, 360 heavy and 100 " whippets," swept over the ground, carrying all before them and clearing the way for the advance of the infantry. Amiens and the vital railway communications were thus freed from the German threat, but the moral results of this victory were even greater than the material. " We are at the end of our resources," said the Kaiser when the news reached him, " the war must be ended." Ludendorff was of the same opinion, and he too said that " the war would have to be ended." Looking back in after days he gave it as his considered opinion that August 8 was " the blackest day for the German army in the history of the war."
This was no mere temporary loss of nerve. August 8 brought home to the Germans that they had lost the race against time. If at the moment of their maximum strength they had been unable to dispose of their enemy, and if, in spite of the blows rained upon him, this enemy was capable of returning to the attack with this energy and power, what would the prospect be when he was reinforced by the new and ardent American troops who were now pouring into France in vast numbers ? Much has been said in after years about the weakness of German politicians and the effect of enemy propaganda on the morale of the German people, but the simple fact that none but the gloomiest answer was possible to this question counted for more than all else, when the great German offensive of the spring of 1918 had definitely failed. sent out fromack in Flanders which also had a great immediate success, but again was stopped short of its objective, the important railway junction of Hazebrouck, the capture of which would have been only less, if at all less, serious than that of Amiens. Another German attack on the Ypres salient                  It
